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THE 


POLITICAL ConDucT. 


O F 


The EARL of CHATHAM. 
Cry of Liberty hath gone Abroad in 
this Country ever ſince the Revolution, 


A which, tho? it prevents arbitrary En- 


croachments by the Crown, ſubjects the People 
to every Species of Political Impoſition. Artful 
and ambitious Men have harped upon a String 
that was agreeable, though little underſtood; 
and, arming themſelves with the Prejudices of 
the Vulgar, have often taken the Cabinet by 
Storm. What facilitated this democratical Man- 
ner of riſing to the Zenith of Power, was the 
Acceſſion of a foreign Family to the Throne. 
Unacquainted with the Manners and Policy of 
this Country, it was not difficult to work upon 
their Fears, and to veil, from their Eyes, the 


B Power, 
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Power, which the Crown had actually placed 


in their Hands. 


An artful Miniſter, in the Reign of George 


the Second, made uſe of this latter Expedient, 
to ſtrengthen his own Hands in Office. Diſliked 
by the Sovereign, as well as by the People, he 
erected an intermediate Power for himſelf, by 


which he commanded both. He overawed the 


Nation with the Power of the Crown, and he 
terrified the Prince with imaginary and well. 
contrived Fictions of Diſaffection in the Sub- 
ject. This Method of Governing, at once ſa- 
tisfied the Ambition of the Miniſter, and glut- 


ted the Avarice of his Friends and Dependants. 


The Pelbams trod in the Steps of Walpole, and, 
by the Acceſſion of Family- Connection to the 
Influence of the Crown, reigned, if I may uſe 
that Expreſſion, with more Security than their 
Predeceſſor in Office. The feeble Efforts of 
Oppoſition, by furniſhing eaſy Victories to Ad- 
miniſtration, ſerved only to confirm their Power, 


Mr. Pitt, inſtigated by the Succeſs of Walpole 


and the Pelhams, and poſſeſſed of no leſs Am- 
bition than of Means to gratify it, in a popular 
Government, had long fixed a Plan i in his own 


Mind, to become the Head of an Oligarchy, 
that 


, 


1 
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that might govern, at once independent of the 
Prince and the People. Deſtitute of Family 
Influence bimſelf, he endeavoured to acquire by 
Marriage, thoſe powerful Connections which 
his Birth had denied. He was not long in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of this neceſſary Qualification for Office, 
before an Opportunity offered of turning that 
common Engine of Oppoſition, Popular Cla- 
mour, againſt the Miniſtry, A War, begun - 
with little Vigor, was attended with no Succeſs 3 
and that Diſcontent, which always broods in the 
Breaſts of Engliſhmen, became more noiſy in the 
untoward Situation of Public Affairs. 


Though Adminiſtration ſhook in their Place, 
Pitt found that their Power was too deeply 
rooted, to be totally or ſuddenly overturned, 
His Impatience to be in Office, co-operating 
with his Knowledge of the Strength, which the 
Miniſterial Junto had acquired, by a long Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Cabinet, induced him to liſten to 
a Propoſal of partaking of the Power, which 
it was impoſſible for him to engroſs wholly to 
himſelf. The old Miniſtry were ſcarcely leſs 
fond of Indolence, than they were of the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Public Money, and the Diſpoſal 
of Civil Offices and Eccleſiaſtical Benefices. 
The active Part of Government was reſigned to 
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rt 
Mr. Pitt; a Department of which he was no 
leſs fond, from the natural Warmth of his Ge- 
nius, than on account of that Popularity, which 
he hoped to acquire, to aid his more extenſive 


Plan of political Greatneſs. 
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The State of the Nation, as is always the 
Caſe, was much better than the evil · foreboding 
Patriots of the Times ſeemed to apprehend. A 
ſucceſsful Courſe of Commerce, ever ſince the 
preceding War, had brought back more Mil- 
lions, than had been ſquandered in the inglo- 
rious Campaigns in the Lower Germany. There 
was no Difficulty in raiſing Money; and the 
Succeſs of modern War, when carried on with -#/ 
Spirit, depends more on Gold than on Steel. 
The Machine of State was found, and to put 
it in Motion properly, was all that was neceſ- 
ſary to inſure Conqueſt to our Arms. Pitt 
had the good Fortune, not to be obliged to 
raiſe the Treaſure, which he laviſhed with a 
profuſe Hand; and that very Circumſtance 
gave a careleſs Spirit to his Actions, which 
contributed not a little to his Succeſs, 


The People of England, though in Appear- 
ance fond of Political Freedom, are great Ad- 
mirers of thoſe deciſive Meaſures, which are 
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the moſt brilliant Part of Tyranny, and an ab- 
ſolute Exertion of Power. The ſlow. Motions 
of a Popular Government, want, in vulgar 
Eyes, that Splendor which attends the rapid 
Determinations of Autocracy and Deſpotiſm. 
Mr. Pitt, poſſeſſed of Qualities, which might 
render a Man born to a Throne abſolute even 
with the Conſent of the People, was deſtitute 
of that polite Urbanity, which makes a Mi- 
niſter acceptable in the Cloſet. Born to no 
Fortune, his Mind had not been ſoftened down 
to Humanity by Luxury, nor poliſhed by E- 
ducation. Nature had furniſhed him with a 
good Genius, to the Powers of which he was 
no Stranger; and a Self. Confidence, near allied 
to Inſolence, diſtinguiſned every Part of his 
Conduct. Mixed with theſe uncourtly Defects, 
there ſometimes appeared a Servility of Adu- 
lation, an Impudence of Flattery, that could 
only impoſe upon the Credulous, Vain, and 
Weak. By the latter Means, he kept Poſleſ- 
fion, in ſome Degree, of the Confidence of the 
Pe; his Eloquence in the Senate, the Tumult 
and Noiſe of ſucceſsful Expeditions, not plan- 


ned, tho* adopted by him, acquired to him 


the Admiration of the People. 
During 


| 141 ; 

| During three Years the Nation was arnuſed 

| with a Seriłg of Victories at which the reſt of Eu- 

[ rope were aſtoniſhed. Men, whoſe Minds could 

1 not penetrate to the real Cauſe, aſcribed to the 

1 Vigor and Activity of one Man, what actually 1 

was the Effect of the inherent Force of a power- | 

1 ful and wealthy People. Two Miniſtries, in 

1 the mean Time, ſubſiſted in the Kingdom; and 

1 each of them looked forward to Schemes to eſta- 

bliſh an unrivaled and permanent Power, The 

| | | Newcaſtle Junto relied for Succeſs upon the Hold, 
which the Treaſury gave them, -of Parliament, 
the Family Faction, headed by Pitt, depended 
upon the Favor and Clamours of the Common 

. People. The S——n was neglected, by both, 
and the thin Appearance on his Levẽe-Days, 
ſhewed, that the Conſequence and Power of the 
Crown, were lodged in other Hands. The two 
Factions, however, committed one Error, which, 
in its Conſequences, proved fatal to all their am- 
bitious Schemes. The Plans they both had laid, 
depended ultimately upon the Continuation of a 
Life of more than Seventy; and they had fixed 
upon no Reſting· place, for their Engines, be- 
yond an Accident not uncommon at ſuch an 


Age. 
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The Death of the late King opened a Scene of 
Politics, in this Country, not unworthy of a mi- 
nute Examination. The Permanency of the two 
Factions in Power, depended upon a Quarter, 
which they had taken no Pains to gain over, by 
previous Attention and Reſpect. A young Mo- 
narch, poſſcſſed, not only of the Influence of the 
Crown, bur alſo of the Favor of the People, was - 
too powerful againſt the united Efforts of both 
the Parties in Poſſeſſion of the High Offices of 
State. The Pelham Faction had, by a Courſe 
of Injuries, of many Years Continuance, ren- 
dered themſelves obnoxious at L——r H—ſe; 
and Pit, by a recent Deſertion, and by break- 
ing of Promiſes, had forfeited every Claim to 
future Regard. It was reſolved to commence 
the Reign, with a new Miniſtry ; but that Mea- 
ſure was laid aſide, by the Advice of a Man, 
who put it in Execution at a much more impro- 


per Time. 


A Syſtem of Government was then adopted, 
much better fitted for the Theory of the private 
Cloſet, than the Execution of the Cabinet of 
State. Reſolutions already formed, however, 
ſalutary they might have been, were not well 
reliſhed by Men, who, from the Reſponſibleneſs 
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of their Office, arrogated to themſelves the 
Right of Pre-concerting, whatever they were 
to carry into Execution, To call the Earl of 
Bute into Office, was not leſs artful in Mr. Pit, 
than it was flattering to the Vanity of a Man, 
who, mixed with good Qualities, was poſſeſſed 
of an Ambition, which he had not ſufficient 
Political Courage to ſupport. From the Mo- 
ment, that his Lordſhip aſſumed the Seals, the 
Power of the Newcaſtle Party began viſibly to 
decline. Men of Penetration ſaw, that the 
Intereſt of the old Miniſtry was haſtening to an 
end, and thoſe neareſt to their Perſons having 
the beſt Opportunity of foreſeeing their Ruin, 
were the firſt, who deferted their Cauſe, The 


Department of Mr. Pitt ſtill remained entire, 


and the new Miniſter ſeemed willing to divide 
his Power, with a Man, who really was (whe- 
ther he deſerved that Diſtinction or not, is not 
now the Queſtion) the Favourite of the Peo- 


ple. 


A Part of the Minifterial Power was not 
enough to gratify the Ambition of a Perſon, 
who had ſo long laid a Plan of poſſeſſing himſelf 
of the Whole. The Management of the War 
was, however, left ſo compleatly in his Hands, 
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and ſo much Attention was paid to him by his 
Rival, that he could form no ſpecious Pretext 
for reſigning his Office; which, by a ſtrange 
Perverſion of Politics, is reckoned in England 
the neareſt Path to the Summit of Ambition. 
The Pretence, which Bute had the Prudence 
not to furniſh to Mr. Pitt, preſented itſelf from 
a Concurrence of Public Events. | 


| The Succeſs of Great Britain in the War had 
raiſed great Expectations in the People of a very 
advantageous Peace. Men, who ſaw our Vic- 
tories Abroad, were Strangers. to our exhauſted 
Situation at Home. Though the Credit of 
Government was ſcrupulouſly preſerved, Mo- 
ney could not be raiſed, but by ruinous and 
exorbitant Premiums. Though our Villages 
and Towns were, in a Manner, depopulated, 
our Army and Navy wanted one third of their 
Complements of Men. The Diſtreſs of France 
had opened a Reſource to her, to which, in her 
Proſperity, ſhe was a Stranger, and enabled her 
to continue the War with Vigor. She found 
that ſhe could raiſe her Supplies within the Year, 
by applying the Intereſt of her Debts to the cur- 
rent Services; a Circumſtance, tho? ruinous to 
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her Credit, alarming to her Enemies, from the 
Proſpect of protracted Hoſtilities. 


The Court of Verſailles, being no Stranger 
to our Domeſtic Situation, inſiſted upon Terms 
in the Negociation of 1761, to which the bad 
Succeſs of the War, on the Part of France, could 
lay no Claim. Mr. Pitt did not heſitate what to 
do upon the Occaſion. He was ſenſible, that 
no Terms of Peace, that could be obtained, 
would compleatly ſatisfy the high Expectations 
of the People; and he was afraid of loſing that 
Popularity, which made him a formidable Rival 
to the Earl of Bute, He, therefore, rejected 
the Propoſitions of the French Court, and, 
doubtful of the future Succeſs of the War, 


picked a Quarrel in the Cabinet, and retired, 
While yet his Laurels were freſh on his Brows. 


Though to retire with Popularity, ſufficient 


to return, with greater Force, upon Bute, was 


the primary Deſign of Mr. Pitt; his own Inat- 
tention, his Neceſſities, and ſome Public Events, 
had well nigh ruined all his Schemes. The 
Honors and Emolument conferred on his Fami- 
ly, were not more ſuitable to his Vanity and 
Indigence, than they were diſpleaſing to the 

People ; 
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People; who look upon ſuch Diſtinctions rather 
as Bribes, than Rewards of Services from the 
Crown. The great Succeſs of the War under 
Bute, ſhewed to the World that Pitt was not 
the only Man in the Kingdom, who could ex- 
ert his Power with Vigor; or it rather demon- 
ſtrated, that Parts are much leſs neceſfary than 
Activity, in conducting the Military Operations 
of a well regulated and wealthy Nation. He, 
upon a double Account, fell in the Eſteem of 
the Nation. His Acceptance of a Penſion pro- 
ved, that he was not altogether diſintereſted; and 
the proſperous Conduct of the War, detracted 
from the high Opinion of his Abilities, which 
were now found to be not unrivaled, nor pecu · 
liar, 


The Cloud, that involved Pitt in his Retire- 
ment, began every Day to thicken; and that 
Meteor, which for ſome Years had flamed in 
the Forehead of the Political Sky, gradually va- 
niſhed, without leaving one Trace behind it. 
The proſperous Campaigns and ſucceſsful Expe- 
ditions of the Year 1762, diſcovered a Vigor in 
Government, that made Piti Reſignation little 
regretted, by the moſt ſanguine Partizans of his 
Fame in Office, A War was begun, carried on 
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with uncommon Spirit, and terminated with 
Honor, againſt a powerful Nation, in the ſhort 
Space of nine Months. France, after having 
experienced how unavailing was the Aid of Spain, 
was obliged to ſubmit to worſe Terms, from the 
Earl of Bute, than ſhe had refuſed to accept. 
from Mr. Pitt. A Peace was concluded, honora- 
ble, becauſe it was equitable, and advantage- 
ous, becauſe, by expelling the French from the 
Continent of America, it left no Room for the 
Seeds of future Wars, in that Quarter of the 
World. 


' Mindful of his original Plan of Aggrandize- 
ment, Mr. Pitt was not 1dle in his rural Retreat ; 


he looked from his Obſcurity, upon the yarious 


Tranſactions at St. Fames's, and was ever in 
Readineſs to ſeize, by the Favor ef the People, 
upon the Helm, which he could not retain, by 
that of the Sovereign. The Peace concluded in 
the End of 1762, was the firſt popular Object 
of Oppoſition. The City of London, deriving 
Protection to its Trade, from a ſucceſsful Sea- 
War, did not feel any great Share of the Hard- 
ſhips, which aroſe to the reſt of the Nation, 
from a Continuation of Hoſtilities. The Money 
expended by Government upon the War, flow- 

ed 
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ed through every Vein of Trade in the Capital, 
and what actually was national Waſte, was miſ- 
taken, by the intereſted and Superficial, for an 

Increaſe of real Commerce to London, Little 
Argument is neceſſary, . at any Time, to raiſe 
Clamours in a populous City, againſt a Govern- 
ment, which the Rabble have been accuſtomed 
to oppoſe. By the Aid of popular Noiſe, Mr. 
Pitt hoped to force his Way again into the Ca- 
binet; or, at leaſt, he was determined to re- 
gain, by one Inſtance of Oppoſition, ſome Part 
of the Confidence of the People, which he might 
uſe, as Occaſion ſhould offer. He ſpoke againſt 
the Peace; he was diſappointed in his Expecta- 
tions; he retired into the Country. 


The Support of the Prince, the Acquieſcence 
of the People, the Complaiſance of Parliament. 
and the baffled Efforts of his Rival, ſeemed now 
to have rivetted andeſtabliſhed the Earl of Bute, 
as a permanent Miniſter. A feeble Clamour, 
without Doors, muſt have ſoon died away, with 
the Hopes of forcing his Lordſhip, from his high 
Department. To the Aſtoniſhment of the 
World, to the certain Ruin of his Character, as 
a Politician,” he ſuddenly reſigned. The Sur- 
prize of his Enemies. mies prevented them, from ta- 


king 
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king Advantage of the Conſternation among his 
Friends. The former abuſed him, the latter 
blamed him, both deſpiſed his Conduct. * 

This Conduct, however, aroſe more from 
the Character and Diſpoſition of the Man, than 
from any public Oppoſition to his Meaſures, or 
private Circumſtance of Intimidation. Though 
born with good Parts, and a good Heart, he 
was poſſeſſed of Qualities, which ſullied the 
one, and made the other doubtful, in the Eyes 
of the Superficial and Prejudiced. Surrounded 
with Men, whoſe Weakneſs was known to the 
World, his Judgment of Mankind became to 
be ſuſpected; and it was difficult to reconeile 


Benevolence of Temper, with a Pride, that 
rendered him inacceſſible. Attached by Na- 


ture to a retired Manner of Life, which the 
Narrowneſs of his Fortune had rendered neceſ- 
fary, he contracted a Shynefs of Difpoſition,” 
which ought never to be carried into the high- 
eſt Department of the State. Habit eſtabliſhed 
the Companions of the obſcure Part of his 
Life ſo firmly in his Mind, that he ſacrificed 
his Reputation with others, to an Appearance 
of an Attention to them. They were, how- 
ever, his be but not his Counſel- 

lors: 


8 
lors: he loved them for their Good - Na- 
ture; his Good - Senſe forced him to. deſpiſe 
their Underſtandings. Intelligent, penetrating, 
and ſhrewd, he ſtudied the Theory of Go- 
vernment with. Succeſs; Circumſtances at- 


tending his Youth, and a Habit of Retire- 


ment, - circumſcribed his Knowledge in the 
Practice. Miſtaking the Attention paid to his 
Office and Situation, for actual Attachment to 
his Perſon, he was deceived by the Deſigning ; 
and he looked upon political Deſertion, as a 
ſingular Inſtance of Depravity in the Age. The 
Noiſe and Clamours of an intereſted Few, he 
took for the Voice of the Public ; and, think- 
ing he had deſerved well of the Nation, he was 
offended at its Ingratitude. He retired with 
Chagrin; and his Enemies owed the Victory, 
which they aſcribed to their own Spirit and 
Conduct, to an adventitious Miſtake in his 
Mind. 


The Reſignation of the Earl of Bute did not 
furniſh a near Proſpect to Mr. Pitt, of an ex- 
cluſive Poſſeſſion of the Cabinet. His Friend, 
Mr. Grenville, was either too dull, too proud, 
or too intereſted, to give up the actual Poſſeſſion 
' of the firſt Office in the State, for the Hopes of 

alin 
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acting a ſecondary Part, under his Brother- in- 
law. Reviled, laughed at, abuſed, for being 
a Tool to his Predeceſſor in Office, he loved 
Emolument ſo much, that he deſpiſed the Cla- 
mours and Noiſe of his Friends and Oppo- 
nents ; not unlike the Aſs, in one of Homer's 
Similes, whom all the Battons in the Village 
could not drive from a good Field of Corn. 


Money, however, was not ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy Grenville; for even his dull Mind became 
warmed with the Flame of Ambition. Hav. 
ing ſecured the Cloſer, with a Series of obli- 
ging Meaſures, he formed a Plan to keep a 
permanent Poſſeſſion of it, on the intermediate 
Syſtem, carried, with ſo much Succeſs, into 
Execution, by Walpole and the Pelbams. This 
precipitate and unadviſed Conduct, in this In- 
ſtance, was not leſs fatal to his ambitious 
Schemes, than his Meaſures, in other Reſpects, 
have been to the Repoſe of this Country. 
What might have been obtained by a ſlow, 
progreſſive Motion, was loſt in a ſudden, 
though unforeſeen Aſſault ; and Grenville fell 
as unexpectedly as he had roſe. | 


The 


„ 
The Fall of the Miniſtry, of which Mr. 
Grenville was conſidered as the Head, ſeemed, 
at firſt Sight, favourable to that Species of 
Oppoſition, the chief Engines of which are the 
Prejudices of the Vulgar: To the more accu- 
rate Obſerver of Political Motives, it appear- 
ed, that popular Clamour had no Share in the 
Changes in the Cabinet. The Increaſe of 
National Wealth and Conſequence has given a 
more ſolid Power to the Crown, than it for- 
y merly derived from the Opinions and Princi- 
ples of Individuals. If the preſent Age is too 
much enlightened to be ſwayed merely by At- 
tachment and Reverence for the Royal Au- 
thority, it is too prudent and intereſted not to 
adhere to the Fountain from which Emolu- 
ment ſo largely lows. The Crown, in ſhort, 
by the Number of Places of Truſt and Pro- 
fit in its Gift, has a much ſtronger Hold of 
the Obedience of the Subject, than in Days 
when Principle was the only Inducement to 
Loyalty. Firmneſs in the Prince is all that 
is neceſſary to eſtabliſh his Authority; for 
where the Wages are ſo great, there never 
can be a Want of Servants to carry on, 
with Vigor, the Buſineſs of Government. | 
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The Diſmiſſion of Mr. Grenville ſhewed a 
Firmneſs in the S——n, that muſt prove fa- 
tal to Miniſterial Schemes of Oligarchy. Mr. 
Pitt, with his wonted Penetration, per- 
ceived, that he muſt alter his Plan of Ag- 
grandiſement, or lay aſide all Thoughts of 


ever having the Lead in Adminiſtration. 


A noble Lord, nearly allied to him, did 
not ſee ſo far. With a Vanity, to which his 
Parts could lay no juſt Claim,_ he propoſed 
Terms, when ſollicited to come into Office, 
more like a ſovereign Prince at the Head of 
a victorious Army,' than a Subject offering 
his Service to his lawful Sovereign. His 
Propoſals were rejected, with that ſilent Con- 
tempt, which Infolence, when it is the Off- 
ſpring of incurable Folly, ought ever to meet. 
Mr. Pitt did not think his Time as yet ar- 
rived; and he declined the Offers made to 
him, in that conciliating Manner, which 
might tend moſt to prevent Prejudices againſt 
him, upon any future and more proper Oc- 
caſion. 
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The vamped Miniſtry of the Duke of 
Cumberland, if I may uſe that Expreſſion, 
ſeemed to propheſy their own Fall in their 
unexpected Riſe. The Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, an honeſt, and, perhaps, an agree- 
able Man in Private Life, was known to 
have no Turn, or Abilities, for the Ma- 
nagement of Public Affairs. Mr, Conway 
in his Military Capacity, was remarkable only 
for the Undecifiveneſs of his Conduct. Poſ- 
ſeſſed of a good Perſon and a genteel Ad- 
dreſs, he pleaſed the Eye with his Appear- 
ance; whilſt his mental Abilities gave lit- 
tle Satisfaction to the Underſtanding. Hol- 
low and deceitful, not from any Vice in the 
Mind, but from the Breach of Promiſe, 
which his Face and Manner ſeemed to have 
made, with regard to his inward Quali- 
ties. The Abilities of the Duke of Grafton 
were not then known, and, therefore, the 
Adminiſtration of 1765 could derive no Sta- 
bility from them, in the Eyes of the Peo- 
ple. 
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The apparent Feebleneſs of the Miniſtry 
furniſhed the moſt ſanguine Hopes io the 
Party of Mr. Grenville. Their firſt and great- 
eſt Meaſure was diſliked ſo much in the Clo- 
ſet, that their Ruin was ſuppoſed to be ap- 
proaching with haſty Strides. My Lords the 
B-—ps, the beſt Judges of Miniſterial Per- 
manency in the Kingdom, began to imell a 
Change of Weather in the Political Sky, and 
they turned their Faces to that Quarter, from 
which the Gale of Royal Favour was likely 
ſoon to blow. Queſtions were carried againſt 
the Miniſtry in the Houſe of L—ds, and 
the Commons ſeemed to heſitate, to which 
Side to lean, In this Criſis of Affairs, Mr. 
Pitt came ſuddenly to the Relief of Admi- 
niſtration ; not from any Affection to them; 
and, I will do him the Juſtice to ſuppoſe, not 
from a Conviction of the Rectitude of the 
thing itſelf, but to prevent the Re- admiſſion 
of the former Miniſtry into Office; an Event, 
that was likely to remove, to a very great 
Diſtance, the Hopes he had conceived, of 
guiding the Affairs of the Nation, in his own 
Perſon. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt's Appearance in Favor of the Re- 
peal of the Stamp Act, was not, however, 
ſufficient to carry it into Execution, The 
Party, who till adhered to Bute, joined, from 
Principle, in an Oppoſition, which the for- 
mer Miniſtry carried on, for the Purpoſe of 
forcing themſelves into Office. A few, who 
had Acceſs to the Preſence, were no Strangers 
to the Averſion of the —— to a Meaſure, 
which emancipated the Colonies from the Do- 
minion of the Mother-Country. Theſe chofe 
rather to ſhew their Attachment to the Opi- 
nion of their S——n, than to adhere to a 
Miniſtry already tottering in their Offices. 
The Precipitancy of Grenville was now no leſs 
' fatal to his own AR, than it proved to his 
Proſpects of regaining the Power he had loft. 
A Meeting with Bate, profeſſedly intended for 
the Settlement of a Plan of oppoſing the Re- 
peal, though it might prove a Prelude to a 
Coalition, was unadviſedly converted, by Mr. 
Grenville, into a Negotiation for coming into 
Office, Recent Injuries were too freſh in his 
Lordſhip's Memory, to liſten ſo ſuddenly to 
a Propoſal of that Nature. Both retired in 

Diſguſt, 
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Diſguſt, and the Hopes of Grenville and the 
Stamp Act vaniſhed at once, 


The carrying of the Repeal was. ſo far from 
giving Strength to Adminiltration, that, from 
that Moment their Ruin ought to be dated. 
Though, perhaps, no Commands of an op- 
polite Nature were la'd upon them, they could 
be no Strangers to the Opinion of the —— 
on the Subject. To oppoſe his Opinion, in 
their firſt Meaſure, was far from being a Sign 
of their future Obedience to Command, An 
independent Oligarchy is always diſagreeable 
when it is compoſed of weak Men, it is, to 
the laſt Degree, diſgraceful. A Reſolution 
was formed to expel, from the Cabinet, a 
Junto, who preferred a paltry Act of Re- 
venge againſt their Predeceſſors, to the Dig- 
nity and Intereſt of the Government of their 3 
Country. 


Mr. Pitt, with his uſual Sagacity, foreſaw 
the Change that was to happen, and he was 
certain, that the former Miniſtry had rendered 
themſelves too obnoxious, ever to be admit- 
ted into Office, except from the moſt urgent 
Neceſſity. 
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Neceſſity, This was the-Time to proſecute 
his ambitious Deſigns upon the new Scheme 
which he had adopted. The Favor of the 
People he had, in a great Meaſure, loſt; and, 
had he even retained it, after its being pro- 
firuted, by being conferred lately upon un- 
worthy Objects, his Pride would revolt at 
owing to it his Greatneſs. He ſaw alſo, that 
there was a Firmneſs in the Cloſet, which 
ſcorned to liſten to the Dictatorial Inſolence 
of groundleſs Clamour. The new Plan ſuited 
his Genius. Bold, ſpirited, and intrepid, his 
Mind naturally partook more of the Character 
of a Deſpot, than of that Love of Equality 
which ought always to diſtinguiſh the popular 
Man. He knew, by a proper Attention to 
the Inclinations of the P—ce, that he could 
govern the People in that ſummary and deci- 
ſive Manner, which ſuited the Vehemence of 
his Temper and his Pride. 


It was upon theſe Principles, and from the 
Motives juſt mentioned, that the E— of 
C -n became the Head of the Adminiſtra- 
tion, formed in 7uly 1766. His warm, deci- 
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ſive, and ambitious Mind was, at once, gra- 
tified with an unrivalled Poſſeſſion of Power; 
his Vanity with a Title; and his Indigence 
relieved by the Emoluments of his Office. 
Men, who judged ſuperficially of Things, 
pretended to foreſee the Splendor of his for- 
mer, renewed, in his preſent Adminiſtration ; 
and others, not ſo ſanguine in their Expecta- 
tions, hoped for more Stability in the Cabi- 
net, when a Man preſided in it, who poſſeſſed 
at once the Confidence of the Prince and of 
the People. 


The Event ſhewed that theſe wiſe Progno- 
ftics were made by Perſons neither converſant 
in the Genius of the Times, nor in that of the 
Earl of Chatham. The People of England 

are ſo fond of their Liberty, that they gene- 
rally look, with a jealous Eye, if not with 
real Averſion, upon the principal Servants of 
the Crown. If, at any Time, this Prejudice 

is removed, it is when external Danger over- 
comes the groundleſs Fears of internal En- 
croachments upon their Freedom. The laſt 
Peace had removed the Cauſe of their Union 

in 
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in Favour of Mr. Pitt; and the inherent 
Principle of Oppoſition againſt every Admi- 
niſtration, returned (without any Retroſpect 
to his former Popularity) with all its Force, 
upon the Earl of Chatham. 


It happened unfortunately for his Lordſhip's 
Ambition that it was overbalanced by his Vanity. 
Accuſtomed to the Applauſe of the Mob, when 
in Office, he could not hold, with Satisfaction, 
the Helm, under their Diſpleaſure. A preci- 
Pitate and unadviſed Meaſure ruined, . at once, 
his Reputation, as a Politician, and, in its 
Conſequences, became extremely humiliating 
to his Pride. To diſpenſe with an Act of Par- 
liament, by Proclamation, either argued too 
much Deſpotiſm, or Inattention and Ignorance 
in the Miniſter. The firſt Suppoſition, if true, 


ought to render him unworthy of his Place; 
the latter would prove his Incapacity to guide 
the Affairs of a Great Nation. To be obliged, 
however, to have an Act of Indemnity paſſed, 
for his firſt Meaſure, was not a good Speci- 
men of what the World were to expect from 


his future Conduct. Ridiculed without Doors, 
E. harraſſed 
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harraſſed within, removed from that Place 
here alone his Eloquence could ſupport him, 
the Gout, his convenient Friend in every poli- 
tical Diſtreſs, came opportunely to his Aid. 
He retired, if poſſible, with a worſe Grace, 
than the Earl of Bute; and choſe rather to face 
the ſevereſt Inclemency of the Seaſon, than to 
remain in London, in the mortifying Abſence 
of all his former Eclat and political Repu- 
tation. 


Chagrin and Diſappointment were the Cauſe, 
Art or Diſeaſe the Companions of his Retire- 
ment. Which of the two latter predominated 
he has had the Induſtry to conceal effectually 
from the World. It is certain, that upon ma- 
ny Occaſions, there has happened a wonder- 
ful Coincidence between Fits of the Gout 
and his political Deſigns; but whether a Farce 
could be carried on with ſuch Succeſs, for near 
three Years, muſt be left to the Determination 
of thoſe, that are beſt acquainted with his pri- 
vate Character. It is not improbable, but his 
ardent Love of Power, co-operating with the 
earneſt Solicitations of thoſe illuſtrious Patri- 

ots 


of 7 
ots and Stateſmen, his two Brothers, has ob- 


literated the Wounds, which his Pride, Vani- 
ty, and Ambition received, in the Year 1766, 


His Enemies affirm, that his late Viſit to S.. 
James concealed a Deſign under a Compli- 
ment; and they conftrue, perhaps with Rea- 
ſon, his aukward Complaiſance, into a fawn- 
ing Solicitation for a Place, which he had nei- 
ther the Firmneſs nor Ability to retain, with 

Honor to himſelf nor Benefit to the Nation, 


Unfortunately for the Family Faction, the 
Hints and Inuendoes of the E. of Chatham were 
not underſtood at Court. The Servants of the 
Crown were too well eſtabliſhed in the Confi- 
dence of the 8 n, to be ſhaken by the Ap- 
pearance of a Man, who has added the Folly 
of Age to his natural Verſatility and Inconſtancy. 
The ſhort Trial of his Abilities in 1766, de- 
monſtrated, that, however fit he might have 
been to moye, with Rapidity, the Wheels of 
Government, in Time of War, he was ex- 
tremely improper to guide the Machine, with 
the more equal Motion that beſt ſuits the Days 
gf Peace, He dived again into his Obſcurity; 
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and has ended, with little Luſtre, a political 
Life, that was ſplendid, if not worthy of ſome 
Renown. | | 


Mr. Pitt was certainly born with extraordi- 
nary Talents, as well as great Defects of the 
Mind, Intrepid, high-ſpirited, and active, 
there was a careleſs Deciſiveneſs in his Mea- 
ſures, which rendered him reſpectable in his 
very Errors. But he was, at the ſame Time, 

negligent, unintelligent, ſwayed by Prejudice, 
vain, ſevere, verſatile, ambitious, dogmati- 
cal, proud, and ſelf-ſufficient. The Harſhneſs 
of his Manner, confined him to a few Friends, 
though the Splendor of his Genius gained him 
many Admirers. A Spendthrift, withour 
Vice; a Lover of Money, without Avarice; 
and without Generoſity, fooliſhly profuſe. He 


was honeſt, more from Exceſs of Pride, than 


from Principle ; and notwithſtanding his In- 
conſtancy.of Mind, he preſerved his political 
Faith, by being always the Head, and not a 
Member of Faction. Neglected in his Educa- | 
tion, when young, his forcible Genius was 


ſplendid, but not poliſhed ; - vigorous and 
active, 
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active, without any Grace. His Eloquence 
took the Colour of the unformed Taſte of his 
Mind: Unpolite, though nervous in his Sa- 
tire; nauſeous for want of Elegance and Arr, 
in his Panegyric; ſpecious, through a Fluen- 
cy of Elocution, he perſuaded more by taking 
the Ear, than by convincing the Underſtand- 
ing. Energy ſupplied his Want of Elegance, 
and a rapid Earneſtneſs took the Place of thoſe 
artful, though apparently negligent, Strokes 
of Paſſion, which are the chief Ornaments of 
Perſuaſive Oratory. He was, upon the whole, 
what the World call a great Character, and 
though few Inſtances of his Humanity can be 
ſpecified, he cannot be reckoned a bad Man. 


Though the Earl of Chatham's Genius was 
penetrating and acute, he never was a good 
Judge of the Characters of Men. Given to 
F lattery, as well as to Abuſe, himſelf, he was 
always the Dupe of downright Adulation. His 
Friends were generally thoſe, that had praiſed 
his Abilities with-the moſt Effrontery; not Men, 
whoſe Conduct and Attention to him, ought 
to be more believed, than the mere Noiſe of 
* 5 Words. 


. 
Words. Chance directed him more to the 
Choice of the Duke of Grafton, in the Year 
1766, than any Knowledge of thoſe great Ta- 
lents, which his Grace ſeems to poſſeſs; and 
the Earl of Shelburne's real Character was for- 
got, in the ſmooth Volubility of his Flattery. 
Mr. Townſend he ſeems to have known; for 
who could be a Stranger to the acute Verſatili- 
ty of Charles? A Man of Genius, without 
Abilities, and not diſhoneſt, but variable in 
his Mind; he generally intended well, but his 
Sentiments changed before the propoſed 
* Good could be carried into Execution, 


We may draw, as a general Inference, from 
what has been ſaid, that the preſent Miniſtry, 
both from their acknowledged Abilities, and 
the Features of the Times, bid fair for a Per- 
manency in Office. The only two Men, in the 
Kingdom, that could diſturb them, or turn 
them from the Cabinet, have, by their own 
Inattention, Infatuation, or Folly, ruined every 
future Scheme, they might have upon leading 

in the Public Councils. The Earl of Bute, by the 


Favor of the P——ce, might have governed 
the 
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the People : The Earl of Chatham, by the 
Confidence of the People, might have conti- 
nued to guide the Affairs of the Nation. But 
as the firſt has intailed upon his Name, the 
indelible Stain of Political Timidity ; the lat- 
ter, by. his Seceſſion, in the Year 1766, has 
betrayed an Inconſtancy of Diſpoſition, upon 
which it would be dangerous to depend. 


This Reign being productive of ſo many 
Changes in Adminiſtration, few, who poſſeſ- 
ſed the firſt Offices in the State, acquired 
any Confidence with the Sovereign, or Im- 
portance with the People, from their Ele- 
vation. Raiſed more by Accidents in Politics, 
than from a prior Opinion of their Talents, or 
Weight ii the Community, they governed with- 
out Dignity, and fell without Regret. That 
Conſequence, which is obtained only by a 
Permanency in Power, did not follow them to 
their Retirement, or furniſh a future Proſpect 
of regaining, by the public Favor, the Stations 
they had loſt by their own Folly, and the con- 
ſequent Indignation of the S——n.. , 


Mr. 
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Mr. Grenville, poſſeſſed of thoſe labs- 
rious Talents, which are uſeful in inferior 
Detail, did not extend his Ideas to the great 
Movements of the Machine of Government. 
He owed to his Predeceſſor in Office, a Dig- 
nity, to which the utmoſt Stretch of his own 
Vanity could form no Claim. His Dulneſs 
had been miſtaken by the Earl of Bute, for 
that good-natured Paſſiveneſs, which is more 
Fit for a Tool, than an independent Miniſter ; 
and, without any good Opinion of his Head 
or Heart, he placed him aloft, by Way of 
Experiment, how far the Power of the Crown 


could ſupport, in the higheſt Department, a 
Man deſtitute of Talents, Popularity, and 


Friends. 


The penvrious Diſpoſition of Grenville, in 
private Life, aſſumed the Appearance of Na- 
tional Oeconomy in his public Station. His | 
natural Dultneſs was miſtaken for Wiſdom ; 
his precipitate and unadviſed Manner acquired 
the Name of Spirit. Obſtinacy with him was 
Firmneſs ; a clowniſh Rudeneſs was Dignity ; 
and a — of Apprehenſion took the Ap. 

pellation 
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pellation of an inquiſitive Love of Informa- 
tion, Men, who wiſhed to ſupport a Go- 
vernment, brought into Contempt by too much 
Pride in Pitt, and too little Spirit in Bute, put 
the beſt Conſtruction upon what were really 
Failings in Grenville, and were it not for the 
Precipitancy of his Folly, as well as the Auk- 
wardneſs of his Mind, he might, even with his 
Mediocrity of Genius, have long governed 
this Nation without Controul. His Manage- 
ment of the Finances deprived him of every 
Hope of being ever high in the Favor of the 
People; an uncourtly Obſtinacy rendered him 
diſagreeable, if not diſguſtful, in the Cloſet. 
His Meaſures ſowed Diſſenſions between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, and ruined the lu- 
crative Trade with the Spaniards, by infor- 
cing too much the Act of Navigation. He 
fell, therefore, not only without Regret, but 
even loaded with Odium; and ungracious as 
he is to the S——n, and unſupported by the 
Favor of the People, there are little Hopes 
of his ever riſing into Power. 


F The 
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The private Character of the Marquis of 
Rockingham is of that noiſeleſs Kind, which is 
rather inoffenſive than beloved; deſtitute of 
Vice, rather than replete with Virtue. In his 
public Life, as he had no Opinion of his own, 
he can ſcarcely be ſaid to have any Character. 
Riſing unexpectedly into Office, he was a 
Stranger to what he owed his Elevation, His 
own Vanity, and the Flattery of his undiſcern- 
ing Friends, made him believe, that he derived 
from his own Popularity a Station, which he 
received merely by the Miſmanagement of his 
Predeceſſor. Miſtaking the actual Effect of 
an Accident in the Cloſet, for that of the Cla- 
mour without Doors, he turned the Power of 
the Crown to the Purpoſes of Faction; and, 
without ſufficient Parts, endeavoured to hold 
out the Cabinet againſt the » by the Aid 
of popular Noiſe. The Event ſhewed that he 
deceived himſelf. His Meaſures wore too 
much of the Appearance of a Feebleneſs of 
Mind, to gain Popularity; bis more ſecret 
Behaviour offended his He reſigned, 
without one Murmur of the People; and his. 
Oppolition to his Succeſſors has not been able 


to 
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to obliterate the Debility of his Admini- 
ſtration. 


The active Heads of Faction are,, upon the 
Whole, to be little feared by Adminiſtration, 
either from their Influence with the People, or 
Weight with the S——n, Their own Want 
of attractive Talents will always deprive them 
of the former; the unadviſed Manner of their 
Oppoſition, muſt, for ever, deny them the 
latter. The two neutral noble Lords are more 
formidable to the preſent Miniſtry, than the ill- 
cemented Friendſhip of Grenville and Rocking- 
ham. But as the Reſignation of the Earl of 
Bute betrayed too much Timidity in him ever 
to come again into Office ; ſo the Verſatility, 
the Flight, the bodily Infirmities of the Earl 
of Chatham, have rendered him unfit to be 
ever truſted in public Buſineſs. We may, there- 
fore, congratulate Great Britain, upon the 
Strength her Councils muſt acquire, from that 
Proſpect of Permanency in Office, which the 
Situation of the Affairs of the Nation, as well 


as his own Abilities, ſeem to promiſe to the 
Duke of Grafton. 
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